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sincerity of a declaration of intention. Thus, if a widower testifies
that at the time of his wife's death he and she regarded Scotland
as their permanent home, the fact that by Scots law he is entitled
to one-half of his wife's property may make his testimony a
little suspect.1

i It is important to realize that the only intention relevant to
inf2tnota change of domicil is an intention to settle permanently in a
nullified by country. Some hundred years ago the view was expressed in
k^uh Moorhouse v. Lord2 that such an intention did not suffice to
former effect a change of domicil if the propositus also intended to
^ retain his former civil status, i.e. to retain his former personal
law. 'A man must intend7, said Lord Kingsdown, 'to become a
Frenchman instead of an Englishman' before it can be said that
his domicil has been changed from England to France.3 This
is tantamount to saying that despite his permanent settlement
in France, an Englishman may effectively remain subject to
English law simply by stating that such is his intention or wish.
This view, though still sometimes expressed by the uninitiated,
has long been abandoned, and the modern doctrine is in no
sense doubtful.

'If the intention [to settle in country JTJ exists and if it is sufficiently
carried into effect certain legal consequences follow from it, whether
such consequences are intended or not and perhaps even though the
person in question may have intended the exact opposite. *4-

One of the legal consequences is that the person in question
becomes subject to the law of X whether this is his wish or not.
It is the inevitable effect of his residence in that country coupled
with his intention to remain there without any limit of time.5
Thus in one case:

An Englishman, having taken up his residence in Hamburg with the
intention of settling there for good, remained there until hi$ death some
fifty years later. Upon one occasion, when he came to England for a
temporary purpose, he made a will in which he declared that though
he intended to return to Hamburg it was not his intention to renounce
his domicil of origin as an Englishman.

1 Cp. In re Craignuh, [1892] 2 Ch. 180.
* (1863) ioH.L.C.272.

3  Ibid., at p. 292.

4  Douglas v. Douglas (1871), L.R. 12 Eq. 617,644-5, Per &r John Wickens

5  *The object of the law in searching for and ascertaining a man's domicil is to
ascertain the particular municipal law by which his private rights are regulated
and defined'; In re Craignisk, [r 892] 2 Ch. 180 at pp. 188-9, per Chitty J.